ENDS AND -MEANS
that it was wise, wherever possible, to * leave the natives
done/ During the last thirty years professional anthro-
pologists have left the libraries in which their older
colleagues fitted together their mosaics of travellers' tales
and missionary gossip, and have actually taken to living
with the objects of their study. In order to be able to do
this with safety, they have found it essential to apply the
principles of non-violence with a truly Tolstoyan thorough-
ness. In consequence, they have won the friendship of
their * savages* and have learned incomparably more about
their ways of thinking and feeling than had ever been
discovered before. During recent years, the administration
of the Belgian, Dutch, English and French colonies has
become on the whole more humane and, at the same time,
more efficient. This double improvement is mainly due
to the anthropologists, with their doctrine of intelligent
and sympathetic non-violence. The hideous methods
employed in the conquest of Abyssinia are unhappily
symptomatic of the new, worse spirit that is now abroad.
So much for the power of non-violence in the relations
of individuals with individuals. We have now to consider
mass movements in which the principles of non-violence
are applied to the relations between large groups or entire
populations and their governments. Before citing examples
of these it will be as well to reconsider briefly a matter
already touched upon in an earlier chapter, namely, the
results which follow attempts to carry through intrinsically
desirable social changes by violent methods. History
seems to demonstrate very clearly that, when revolution
is accompanied by more than a very little violence, it
achieves, not the desirable results anticipated by its makers,
but some or all of the thoroughly undesirable results that
flow from the use of violence. During the French
Revolution, for example, the transfer of power to the
Third Estate was accomplished by the regularly elected
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